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SYLLABI OF LITERARY COURSES 
BY CENTURIES 


I 
THE OTTOCENTO 


S ALL university teachers know, there are, in our work, at least 
three types of courses: the recitation, chiefly for elementary 

classes; the lecture, chiefly for literary periods and for upper-division 
or advanced students; and the seminar, for graduates. In the reci- 
tation courses the instructor explains and exemplifies the new lan- 
guage, gives grammatical facts which the student must learn, etc.; 
in the lecture courses the instructor endeavors to guide the student 
in the interpretation, history, and critical appraisal of literature; in 
the seminar, he directs the students in methodical research. A course 
on a century of Italian literature would seem logically to belong to 
the second type, the lecture course. 

Assuming that in most universities the time devoted in class to 
such a course amounts to three hours per week, a part of this time 
might well be given to advanced recitation,—a sort of “explication 
de textes,” for purposes of linguistic and interpretative guidance, 
more necessary in Italian poetry than prose, and another part might 
well be devoted to lectures, preferably in Italian, so as to give these 
advanced students also some practice in the spoken language. Such 
lectures, however, should not, in my opinion, be a mere repetition of 
material which the student could and should obtain by himself from 
encyclopedias, anthologies and histories of literature. On the con- 
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trary, the teacher should give (and I suppose he usually does) at 
the beginning of the course, a brief, comprehensive bibliography, to 
which the students must refer. The first three books that obviously 
come to ones’ mind, for the Ottocento, are: D’Ancona e Bacci, Vols. 
V and VI, Vittorio Rossi’s Storia della letteratura italiana (which is 
probably the best history of Italian Literature) and Mazzoni’s Otto- 
cento. For special genres, Albertazzi’s /] romanzo, and later Tonelli’s 
L’evoluzione del teatro contemporaneo in Italia’ suggest themselves 
at once. From such books the student should get his basic informa- 
tion. ‘The teacher’s tasks in his lectures are to unify, supplement 
and make clearer this material, and to exemplify methods of study 
and of actual appraisal. 

After all, however, no amount of reading about authors and 
their “Life and Works,” can take the place of the actual reading of 
their books. Such a course as I am endeavoring to outline, therefore, 
should have, as its backbone, abundant reading. And this reading 
should be followed by written reports. 

Such reports, written by the average immature student, contain, 
as we have all discovered, two elements that may be considered futile: 
mere expressions of personal opinion, unsupported by reasons, and 
synopses. A student will say: “The Promessi sposi is a most inter- 
esting novel, except for some tiresome descriptions. . .” or: “This 
play somehow does not appeal to me.” Another student will mani- 
fest his blesséd youth and consequent inexperience by saying: “This 
tragedy is not true to life.” Still another will give vent to such noble 
wisdom as this (it actually happened some years ago in my course), 
as an initial verdict on D’Annunzio’s Francesca da Rimini: “How 
imprudent of Francesca to start a love affair under the very roof of 
her husband; she might have known that it would bring trouble!!” 
This sort of criticism, though sometimes amusing, should be 
prevented. 

On the other hand the student will waste seven pages on a more 
or less disheveled synopsis of the plot of a novel or play. I say 
“waste,” because, in my opinion, such synopses have no value what- 
soever, not even that of proving irrefutably that the book has been 
read. Also, synopses, giving the context without the form, naturally 
spoil a work of art. 

What, then, shall we ask students to write about in their reports? 
A plausible request might be: Try to answer the two following ques- 
tions: “What did the author try to do? How did he do it?” Some 
of my colleagues might say at once that this is “a pretty large order.” 
I should reply: “So is the study of a whole century of literature.” 
We might as well begin directly, even if tentatively, to study the 
technique of literature, omitting synopses and subjective or copied 


1 For many well known books I need not give exact indications. Of course 
the instructor will give additional bibliographical data on the subject he is treating 


in each of his lectures. 
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opinions. Of course in certain long and elaborate works the study 
of technique might involve too large a task. In such cases special 
topics of study should be assigned, as, for instance: The love ele- 
ment in the Promessi sposi; The treatment of nature in the Piccolo 
mondo antico; Characterization of certain characters in Nievo’s Con- 
fessioni; Science and Religion in Zanella’s Poems, etc. I have found 
that such topics are stimulating to the student and interesting to the 
instructor. 

Now, to recapitulate: Of the three class-hours per week, I 
should devote two to recitations and one to lectures, possibly all in 
Italian. I should, moreover, require every week (in certain cases 
allowing two weeks) a written report, not requiring it to be in Italian 
unless the student wishes further training in composition and is able 
to express himself clearly and fairly correctly. A list giving assign- 
ments for reports would naturally be handed to the student at the 
beginning of each term. In general the lectures may well be so 
gauged as to treat an author or book, after the report on that book 
or author has been handed in, to encourage independent investiga- 
tion on the part of the student and to prevent him from re-stating 
exactly (or, more frequently, in mangled form!) what the instructor 
said in his lecture. 

Some lectures, however, will have to discuss minor authors and 
works, because these can not be included in the reading assignments, 
and because, for obvious reasons of perspective, they have their sig- 
nificance in the general picture. Finally, it is in lectures that the 
explanation of tendencies, movements, such as Romanticism, Real- 
ism, background, historical and literary, can best be given; as these 
are, both to the student and the instructor, rather complicated phe- 
nomena which need explaining. 

After this long preamble it now might be well to set down, in a 
practical program, this tripartite work of the course as I see it; that 


is to say: 


I. Works to be read in class, because of their linguistic diffi- 
culties and their literary significance, and as examples of 
technique. 

II. Assignments for written reports. 
III. Lectures calculated to supplement the student’s readings 


and investigations. 


I. Roughly speaking three main genres must be examined in 
their development: lyric poetry, the novel, the drama. It so happens 
that, in the Ottocento, each half of the century is represented by one 
great poet: Leopardi and Carducci. For Leopardi, Straccali’s edi- 
tion” is the best, especially if the class knows Italian well; if not, the 


2 1 canti di Giacomo Leopardi, commentati da Alfredo Straccali, Terza edizione, 
corretta e accresciuta da Oreste Antognoni, Florence, Sansoni, 1917 (or more recent 


edition ). 
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edition by Brooks will be found adequate and more helpful in trans- 
lation.? For Carducci, the Antologia Carducciana by Mazzoni and 
Picciola* is excellent. These two poets will furnish sufficient material 
for class interpretation in lyric poetry, except for certain poems 
which, though assigned as outside reading, will need some explana- 
tion in class, as Foscolo’s Sepolcri, Manzoni’s I] cinque maggio, etc., 
which the average student will not otherwise thoroughly understand. 

For the novel too the first half of the century is represented by 
a masterpiece, 1 promessi sposi. It would be too Icng to read in 
class, for instance in Pistelli’s briefly annotated edition (Florence, 
Sansoni, 1925); there is no complete American edition for class use. 
The partial edition, however, containing the first eight chapters, by 
Geddes and Wilkins (Boston, Heath, 1911) lends itself very well 
indeed to a minute analysis of style and technique. For the second 
half of the century and of the course there is greater choice, in the 
novel. I find that Fogazzaro’s Piccolo mondo antico (Milan, Baldini 
e Castoldi, 1896, etc.) is a very fruitful medium of instruction; some 
teachers might prefer Verga’s J Malavoglia (Milan, Treves, 1920, 
etc.). 

For the drama a selection for class use is not so easy. Never- 
theless one might use, for the first half, Silvio Pellico’s Francesca da 
Rimini (McKenzie edition, University of Chicago Press, 1921), as a 
sample of tragedy, and, as a sample of excellent Goldonian comedy, 
Ferrari’s Goldoni e le sue sedici commedie nuove, though written in 
1857 (rather inadequately edited by Arundell Del Re; Oxford, Clar- 
endon Press, 1921). For the second half Giacosa’s Partita a scacchi 
(edited by Ruth S. Phelps, University of Chicago Press, 1921) is a 
light but charming example of neo-romantic drama, and his Tristi 
amori (edited by Woodbridge and Altrocchi, University of Chicago 
Press, 1920)* is an excellent example of a modern, though not con- 
temporary, social play. Of course some instructors may prefer other 
plays and may prefer to use Italian, not annotated, editions. 

So much, then, for the work to be done in recitations. 

II. A list of assignments for Outside Reading should be handed 
to the class, I repeat, at the beginning of each term and should in- 
clude novels, plays and selected verse. 


3 The Poems of Leopardi, edited with Introduction and Notes by Francis 
Brooks, Manchester, University Press, 1909. There are a few mistakes, particularly 
in the dating of some of the poems, but these can easily be corrected in accordance 
with recent scholarship. I should also mention Scherillo’s edition of J canti, Milan, 
Hoepli, 1911, which, however, I have found more useful as a reference book than 
for class use. 

4 Bologna, Zanichelli, 1907 (or later edition). 


5 | apologize for even mentioning, let alone recommending, a book partly edited 
by myself, but, as a matter of fact, it is the only play of that time and genre 
edited for our classes, and, frankly, I know of no modern play that gives a better 
example of dramatic technique. Pirandello’s Cosi @ (se vi pare), edited by Russo 
(Boston, Heath, 1930), belongs, strictly speaking, not to the Ottocento, but to the 


Novecento. 
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For the novel, the first item on the list would of course be 
Foscolo’s Ultime lettere di Jacopo Ortis, a book which, though writ- 
ten at the end of the eighteenth century, gives a fine example of the 
extra-romantic novel. For J promessi sposi two weeks should be 
allowed. It might be followed by some of Manzoni’s followers, such 
as Grossi’s Marco Visconti, Guerrazzi’s L’assedio di Firenze, D’Aze- 
glio’s Ettore Fieramosca and, best of all, Nievo’s Confessioni di un 
ottuagenario, which, though written after 1850, might well be said 
to be affiliated with the Manzonian tradition. After all it is impos- 
sible to separate mathematically the two halves of the century. There 
is one difficulty about Nievo’s book: that it includes about a thou- 
sand pages, really too much even for a two-weeks’ assignment. For 
this book, therefore, sacrilegious and brutal though it may seem and 
is, I should recommend making a list of excerpts amounting to about 
a third of the book. I do not approve, in general, of this method, 
but exceptionally it may be found plausible. Rovani’s Cento anni, 
may, I believe, be omitted as an assignment and merely treated in 
a lecture. 

For the drama of the first half of the century, one of Manzoni’s 
two tragedies would have to be included, though poor in technique, 
and it might be followed by one of Niccolini’s plays, possibly Ar- 
naldo da Brescia, in spite of its length and wearisome oratorical style. 
Comedy might well be represented, if Ferrari’s Goldoni . . . is read 
in class, by some such play as Giraud’s L’ajo nell’ imbarazzo (1807). 
Ferrari’s La satira e Parini has proved rather unsuccessful, as well as 
Ferrari’s attempts at social drama, which may better be set forth in 
lectures. The same may be said about Nota. 


For lyric poetry, D’Ancona e Bacci will furnish appropriate 
selections from Pindemonte, Monti, Manzoni and Foscolo. Prati, 
Aleardi, and Zanella link the first half with the second half of the 
century. For Zanella and Giusti, however, I believe that larger se- 
lections than those offered by D’Ancona e Bacci might be made from 
the complete works of those poets, and possibly for Tommaséo’s 
poems. 

Continuing a tentative list of assignments for Outside Reading, 
now in the second half of the century, a careful study of the novels 
of both Fogazzaro and Verga seems imperative. If Fogazzaro’s 
Piccolo mondo antico is read in class, his Daniele Cortis or another 
may be read outside; Verga’s / Malavoglia should also call for a 
written report. Particular attention should be drawn to the author’s 
very significant Introduction to that novel, which will need explana- 
tion in class. For the more modern novel there is plenty of choice. 
Serao’s Il paese di Cuccagna and Deledda’s Cenere might be two 
samples among many. As to D’Annunzio’s novels, most of them are 
hardly fit to be assigned, because either too foul or too long—or 
both; but perhaps for their style some instructors might wish to 
recommend them. I make no recommendations whatsoever! 
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In the lyric field Pascoli and D’Annunzio should be read abun- 
dantly. A few selections from such secondary poets as Marradi, 
Guerrini, etc., may be found in anthologies. Here are four well 
known anthologies that will be found useful: Eugenia Levi, Dai 
nostri poetit viventi (Florence, Lumachi, 1903); Raffaello Barbiera, 
I poeti italiani del secolo XIX, in four small volumes (Milan, Treves, 
1915); G. Papini e P. Pancrazi, Poeti d’oggi (Florence, Vallecchi, 
1920); and Le pit belle pagine dei poeti d’oggi (Lanciano, Carabba, 
1922). With these we come to the twentieth century. 

In the drama we have, perhaps, the richest field. Beginning the 
second half century with Cossa’s Nerone or Messalina, then grad- 
ually working up to Rovetta’s Romanticismo or La trilogia di Do- 
rina; Praga’s La moglie ideale (cf. Becque); Butti’s La corsa al pia- 
cere or Fiamme nell’ ombra (possibly with a glance at his romantic 
Il castello del sogno); Giacosa’s Come le foglie (possibly with a 
glance at his earlier plays) or // piu forte, we come finally to D’An- 
nunzio, whose plays might be represented by three types: La Gio- 
conda or La citta morta; Francesca da Rimini and La figha di Torio. 
And though, I repeat, some authors overlap into the twentieth cen- 
tury, I should not recommend omitting Benelli’s La cena delle beffe 
(1909), and two or three of Bracco’s plays, which even though pub- 
lished after 1900, represent the Ottocento tradition.® 

III. As to lectures—allowing, as I said, one a week—, we should 
have about thirty lectures for the year. Lecturing is such a personal 
thing, however, that it would seem impossible, even absurd, to sug- 
gest an exact scheme. It stands to reason that some, if not all, of 
the students may not be very familiar with Italian literature of pre- 
ceding centuries, even though a course on the Ottocento should have, 
as a logical predecessor, a general survey course. Every instructor 
will certainly wish to begin by tracing briefly the development 
through the past of the various genres he is going to discuss. Since 
repetition seems to be an inevitable part of teaching, some of the lec- 
tures might well hammer in the most significant facts that students 
are supposed to have gathered in their own investigations. Chiefly, 
lectures should be, I venture to say, samples of method in literary 
study and should have, moreover, the purpose of making clear, as 
I said before, tendencies, movements, the famous elusive -isms, their 
causes and effects, historical background, influences from French, 
English, German, etc., literatures, parallels from these literatures, 
national and local characteristics, and of course, literary technique 
and aesthetic appraisal. 

Somebody might here remark, and aptly, that I seem to have 
forgotten all about the tale and the short story. But my omission 
was intentional. In the first half of the century the Italian tale did 
not develop anything really significant (see, for example, Bazzoni’s 


6 See Lander MacClintock, The Contemporary Drama of Italy, Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1920. 
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Racconti storici, 1832, which are short and very pale echoes of the 
Manzonian manner). In the second half we do have, especially after 
1870, some excellent stories, such as Verga’s, D’Annunzio’s, Fogaz- 
zaro’s, etc. We may assume, however, that students have already 
read several samples of such stories in two or three of our American 
textbooks for Intermediate Italian. The short story, and particularly 
its partial derivation from the French, might well be the subject of 
a lecture. 

It may also be said that I neglected dialectal literature. This 
also was intentional, inasmuch as, first of all, it could not be under- 
stood by the average student (or, for that matter, instructor), and 
then it does not really belong to the literature we are studying, which 
is in Official Italian. The development of dialectal literature might 
also be mentioned briefly in a lecture. 

In closing let me say that one of the satisfactions of the teacher 
of literature is to note how almost invariably a masterpiece, a “thing 
of beauty,” will find response in even the average students. And we 
might add, with legitimate pride and optimism, that in such a subject 
as Italian, the relatively few students who reach literary courses are 
usually very alert and appreciative, so that to guide them through 
the Ottocento, from Leopardi’s inimitable Canti to modern works in 
their many genres, is a very stimulating and rewarding task. 

With humility and many misgivings I have ventured to present 
this tentative skeleton, so to speak, of a course. It would be easy 
enough to find in these notes several omissions. Given our limita- 
tions in both class texts and assignments, it behooves the instructor, 
in his lectures, to place the flesh upon the skeleton should he per- 
chance like it; or else to build a skeleton of his own! 

RupotpH ALTROCCHI 


University of California 
Berkeley 


7I wish to thank my old friends Professors Vaughan and Austin for reading 
this MS and for their advice. 
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AN EARLY AMERICAN TEXTBOOK 


TEXTBOOK of large interest for the historian of the begin- 

nings of modern language instruction in this country, especially 
in consideration of the gracious figure of its compiler, is Longfellow’s 
Saggi de’ Novellieri Italiani. This little book has become exceedingly 
rare, and therefore a brief description of its contents may be of 
interest to present-day teachers of Italian. 

The book was published at Boston in 1832, soon after Long- 
fellow’s return from his first trip abroad and the beginning of his 
professorate at Bowdoin College. The Harvard University Library 
has three copies of the work, all in the original binding and in a fair 
state of preservation. One copy is from the library of Norton Perkins, 
of the Harvard Class of 1898, and has on the inside front cover a 
manuscript note in the hand of Charles Eliot Norton: “Rare, and 
sought for by collectors of Longfellow’s publications. C. E. Norton.” 
Another copy derives from the library of Ezra Abbot, of the Bowdoin 
College class of 1840, Assistant Librarian of the Harvard College 
Library from 1856 to 1872, and Bussey Professor of New Testament 
Criticism and Interpretation in the Harvard Theological School from 
1872 to 1884. This copy has elaborate marginal and study notes in 
pencil, from which it appears that Professor Abbot bought the book 
September 28, 1839 and completed his study of it in February, 1845. 


The title-page reads as follows: SaGGI DE’ NOVELLIERI ITALIANI 
D’OGNI SECOLO | TRATTI DA’ PIU CELEBRI SCRITTORI | CON BREVI NOTIZIE 
INTORNO ALLA VITA DI CIASCHEDUNO | pA H. W. Loncre | Pro- 
FESSORE DI LINGUE E LETTERATURE MODERNE | Boston: Presso Gray 


E Bowen | 


Pages v and vi are devoted to a preface by the editor, entitled 
“A chi legge,” the text of which is here given. 


In questo benavventurato e glorioso secolo decimonono, il quale a buon dritto 
potrebbesi il Secolo d’Oro delle moderne favelle chiamare, sfortunato colui a chi 
tocca la ria sventura di non saperne pid d’una. Quindi alla giornata si sono destati 
moltissimi scrittori, Gramatici eruditi, ed illustri Compilatori di Dizionarj, di Rac- 
colte, ed eccoli uscire al campo accinti a cruda guerra, ciascheduno de’ suoi libri 
fornito, e di qua e di la ad alta voce gridando, “Questo mio Dizionario si debbe 
avere per molto migliore che alcun di quelli che hanno preceduto!”’—"“Che questa 
Raccolta sia la pid bella e la pid importante d’ogni altra, ella é¢ verita di cui non pud 
dubitarsi chiunque n’ha letto soltanto il titolo!’—*Saggi de’ migliori Prosatori e 
Poeti, si antichi che moderni, con sommo studio raccolti, per uso degli studiosi ed 
amatori dell’amena letteratura, e secondo la capacita de’ Comincianti disposti, di 
modo che verranno ad internarsi nello spirito della lingua, ad impararne a conoscere 
l’'indole ed il genio, ed a rendersela affatto famigliare senza avvedersene!” 
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L’altrui esempio, anziché ritirarmi dall’alta impresa, m’ha aggiunto nuovo co- 
raggio d’uscir sulle tracce di cotanti benemeriti autori, ma senza poi suonar la tromba 
de’ miei lodi. Non dico che sia questa scelta di Novelle la migliore che ci fosse mai; 
nemmeno che, solo col voltare i suoi fogli, pud uno diventare perfetto nell’ idioma 
ond’ é scritta. Ben so, e lo dico 

‘como colui che piange e dice,’ 
ben so che é dura scala l’innoltrarsi in una lingua straniera; e che sono molti gli 
affanni, le fatiche, e le veglie, che conducono alla perfezione. 

Mi giova sperare, Benigno Leggitore, che questo volumetto possa facilitare 1 
tuoi passi: e vaglia questa considerazione a renderlo gradito. E” scelto dalle opere 
de’ Novellieri pit’ segnalati della lingua Italiana. Le bellezze di questa vaga e 
dolce favella, ed il desiderio di giovare alquanto alla pubblica educazione, m’hanno, 
pid d’ogni altra cosa, ad imprendere il tenue lavoro animato. a wt 


On page vii there is a brief list (eight items) of “Errori.. . 
correzioni.” The book lacks a Table of Contents, but the following 
are the eighteen “Novelle” and one “Descrizione” which occupy pages 
1-166. Brief biographical notes, in Italian, are provided for all the 
known authors. On pages 167-168 there is an “Indice delle voci an- 
tiche od oscure che si trovano in questo volumetto, co’ nomi degli 
autori che le hanno usate.” 


Noverta I I fantasmi notturni. Francesco Soave 
Il buon diavolo. Luigi Bramieri 
La sepolta viva. Domenico Maria Manni 
IV Il pittore capriccioso. Gasparo Gozzi 
V__ Le zucche impiccate. Antonfrancesco Grazzini 
VI II prete di Mazzenta. Matteo Bandello 
VII La scimia del Castello di Milano. Del medesimo 
VIII Belfagor. Niccolé Machiavelli 
IX II barbier di campagna. Sabadino degli Arienti 
X Le campane di Santa Maria in Campo. Franco Sacchetti 
Fra Cipollo. Giovanni Boccaccio 
XII iI tre pittori di Firenze. Del medesimo 
XIII I castello di Campo Fiore. Del medesimo 
XIV _La gru con una gamba. Del medesimo 
XV___Landolfo Ruffolo, il corsale di Ravello. Del medesimo 
Descrizione della peste accorsa in Firenze l’anno 1348. 
Tratta del Decamerone. Giornata Prima. Introduzione. 
XVI__siIl Torniamento. Giovanni Fiorentino 
XVII La cappa dell’abate. Del medesimo 
XVIII II grasso legnaiuolo. D’Autore incerto 


HerMAnnN H. Tuornton 
Oberlin College 
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A COLLECTION OF CINQUECENTO BOOKS 


HIEN the Editor suggested some time since that a note on this 

collection might be of interest to the readers of Jtalica, the 
owner felt some hesitation in the matter; for his small library is so 
definitely still in process of formation that any description of it made 
at a given moment can hardly hold good more than a few months. 
Since, however, the same objection might apply to the description of 
most libraries, public and private, in America, it need not perhaps be 
regarded as an absolute bar to usefulness in this case. 

The collection in question is in Chicago, and is the private prop- 
erty of the present writer; but it is open to any properly qualified 
student at the University of Chicago for purposes of research—two 
doctoral theses based largely on its material are now in progress—, 
and almost any item in it may (with certain guaranties) be borrowed 
anywhere in the United States or Canada. 

At the present moment, the collection comprises about two thou- 
sand volumes printed in the sixteenth century (or in the opening 
years of the seventeenth), and about the same number of volumes, 
concerned in one way or another with the Cinquecento, printed later. 
Among the latter are such items as the Opera Omnia of Lilio Gre- 
gorio Giraldi printed a century and a half after his death, in 1696; 
standard eighteenth century editions of the works of Bembo, Della 
Casa, Castiglione, Navagero, Speroni, Trissino, and others; more re- 
cent editions of various Cinquecento authors in the Daelli Biblioteca 
Rara, the Scelta di Curiosita . . ., the Collezione di Opere inedite o 
rare. . . the Biblioteca Grassoccia, the Scrittori d’ Italia series, etc.; 
a number of rare nineteenth century pamphlets and per nozze pub- 
lications bearing on the sixteenth century; a set of the Prose Fioren- 
tine in seventeen volumes (1661-1745: all in the original editions 
except those cases, noted by Gamba, where the second edition is the 
better); and several other anthologies. Of the fundamental reference 
books a fair number are present, including the standard works of 
Crescimbeni, Quadrio, Mazzuchelli, Tiraboschi, Ginguiné, Zeno-Fon- 
tanini, Haym, Gamba, et al., as well as more ecent literary histories 
and the like. Among the regional bio-bibliographies (in which our 
American libraries, as a whole, are lamentably weak) are those for 
Bassano (Ferrazzi), Brescia (Quirini), Ferrara (Barotti), Florence 
(Poccianti), Modena (Tiraboschi), Perugia (Vermiglioli), Rome 
(anon.), Venice (Alberici, Foscarini, and the invaluable six great 
volumes of Cicogna’s /scriziont . . . ), and Verona (Maffei). The 
special bibliographies include Alacci’s Drammaturgia (1755 edition) ; 
Gelli’s Scherma; the Levi and Gelli Duello; Borromeo, Passano, and 
Papanti for the Novella; and Melzi, as well as “Melzi and Tosi” for 
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the Romances of Chivalry. There are the useful catalogues of sev- 
eral general collections—the Capponi, the Manzoni, the Pinelli, and 
others—; also the eminently helpful Annali of the printers Giolito, 
Blado, Ragazzoni, Torresani, and Torrentino (those for Aldus, Giunti, 
and Marcolini being still among desiderata). 

Of the sixteenth-century editions, it is difficult to decide what to 
cite. There are a few editions of the great trecentists, which prob- 
ably most interest the general reader: Dante’s Commedia in the 
editions of 1502, 1515, 1529, 1536, 1544, 1552, 1555, 1564, 1568, 1595, 
1596: most of them with woodcut illustrations, the commentaries of 
Landino, Vellutello, Daniello, Dolce, and others being among them. 
There are also (in the original editions) a number of Cinquecento 
works of criticism, lectures, etc., on the Commedia, by such men as 
Baldini, Cosimo Bartoli, Bembo, Bulgarini, Buonanni, Cariero, Cas- 
telvetro, Gelli, Giambullari, Lenzoni, Liburnio, Manani, Manetti, 
Mazzoni, Sardo, Speroni, Tasso, Trissino, Varchi. Of Petrarch’s 
Canzoniere there are editions of 1508, 1519, 1525, 1532, 1541 (two 
edd.), 1545, 1549, 1550, 1551 (two edd.), 1553, 1554, 1562, 1564, 
1568, 1574, 1581, 1582, 1586; these include the commentaries of Da 
Tempo, Filelfo, Peranzone (Riccio), and of the cinquecentists Vellu- 
tello, Fausto da Longiano, Gesualdi, Daniello, Alunno, Ruscelli, Ca- 
stelvetro. Also sixteenth-century translations of some of Petrarch’s 
Latin works, and numerous Petrarchan lectures and studies by Ar- 
nigio, Della Barba, G.-B. da Castiglione, Gandini, Gelli, Lapini, 
Mantova, Masini, Morosini, Oradini, Ridolfi, Varchi, et al.; the 
centos of Bidelli and others; Malapieri’s Petrarca Spirituale; Mieri’s 
I sonnetti . . . di M. Laura; Paterno’s Nuovo Petrarca;'! Franco’s 
Petrarchista; Giovannini’s Petrarchista; and the rest. For Boccaccio, 
there is the Decameron in editions of 1535 (with Minerbi’s Vocabu- 
lario), 1545, 1552, 1573 (the Deputati edition), 1588 (Groto’s whim- 
sical effort), and 1589 (Salviati); also the Annotationi et discorsi of 
the Deputati (1573-74) and the Ave rtimenti of Salviati (1584); and 
of the minor works, the 4morosa Visione of 1549, Corbaccio (Labe- 
rinto d’Amore) and Epistola a Pino de’ Rossi (1522), Filocolo (1520, 

537), De Genealogiis (1511), id. in Betussi’s translation (1547, 
1664), De Montibus (1511), id. in Liburnio’s translation (1520 ?) 
and in Betussi’s translation (1545), De Claris Mulieribus in the San 
Lupido-Sassetti-Bagli translation (1506: two copies, both lacking 
half a dozen leaves, two of which unfortunately do not appear in 
either copy) and in that of Betussi (1558), Ameto (1520: with 
Girolamo Claricio’s Osservationi), etc. 

1 So called, of course, because Paterno (like many another poet of his day) 


divided his Rime after the Petrarchan tradition into “In Vita” and “In Morte” of 
his lady. 


Rather curiously, the same work in the same edition sometimes appears with 


a different and more modest title-page: Rime di M. L. Paterno. . . Apparently 

(unless Nuovo Petrarca was an afterthought, substituted when some copies had 

already been struck off) Paterno soon repented of his boastfulness and made cor- 

rection—The present collection has two copies of the edition, one with each title. 
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Of the greater sixteenth-century writers, Ariosto is represented 
by half a dozen Cinquecento editions of the Furioso (1544, 1549, 
etc.), by three or four Cinguecento editions of minor works (Rime, 

Satire, etc.), and by numerous more recent editions and studies; 
Castiglione by five editions of the Cortegiano (headed by the Giunti 

edition of 1528, and that of 1529), by the Stanze (1553), by eight- 
eenth-century editions of the Opere and of the Lettere, and by va- f 
rious later items; Machiavelli by the Aldine Historie (1540), by the 
first of the 1550 Tutte le Opere, and by much subsequent material; 
and so forth. Tasso, inevitably, covers much space: Rinaldo (1562): 
Gerusalemme Liberata (1581, 1583, 1590, etc.); Conquistata (1593, 
1609); Scielta delle Rime (i582); Della Virtu heroica (1582); Della 
Virti femminile (1582); Il Gonzaga (1582); Il Messagiero (1582); 
Rime e Prose I (1582-83, 1583, 1589), 77 (1583), ITT (1584, 1589); 
V-VI (1587: three copies); Apologia (1585, 1586); Risposta a 
... Bastian Rossi (1585); Discorsi del? Arte poetica (1587,1594) ; 
Il Secretario and Lettere I (1588); Lettere IT (1589); Torrismondo 
(1587 Ferrara, and 1587 Verona); and many later editions, as well 
as Vite and studies by modern scholars. Also all but three of the 
original editions of the numerous Polemiche intorno alla Gerusa- 
lemme liberata by various Cinquecento writers; the Dello  am- 
mogliarsi pracevole contesa fra i due moderni Tassi, Hercole cioé & 
Torquato (1595: very rare in this original edition; a facsimile re- 
print—105 copies only—was made in 1927); and the various Tasso 
criticisms etc., of G. P. d’Alessandro (1604), S. Gentili (1586), L. 
— (1595), G. Guastavini (1592), B. Martinelli (1587), and 
others. 

Lack of space forbids the listing in any detail of the works of 
the minor authors which form the most valuable feature of the col- 
lection. Perhaps Bembo, Doni, and Lando may be cited, however, 
as interesting samples. 

Bembo: Letter to G. F. Pico de Imitatione (1513 ?, 1530); Asolanti 
(1515, 1540, 1571); Prose (1525, 1538, 1547, 1549, 1575); Rime 
(1530, 1540, 1569, 1570); Jstoria Vinitiana (1552); Epistolae 
(1552); Lettere (two vols. 1575); Lettere ...a Mons. . . Bembo 
(1560); Opere . .. tutte (1729); Lettere ined. (1839: per nozze); 
Lettere ined. (1862); Lettere ined. (1875: per nozze); Lettere 
ined. (1916: per nozze); Motti ined. (1888: ed. Cian); ete. 5 
Also Beatiani’s Lachrymae in Funere Petri Bembi (1548); the rariss. 
anonymous /n P. B. mortem ac laudem eclogae tres (1548); Castel- 
vetro’s Giunte to the Prose (1563); and so forth. 

Anton Francesco Doni: Lettere (1545, 1552); Epistole di Seneca , 
trad. (1548-49) ; age (1549); La Fortuna di Cesare ae aig Li- 
breria I (1550, 1557); Libreria IT (1551, 1555, 1557); La Zucca 
(1551, 1565, 1589); Foglie della Zucca (1552, 1565, 1589) : Fiori . 
and also Frutti ... (likewise 1552, 1565, 1589); Moral Filosofia 
(1552, 1567, 1606) ; Mondi (1552, 1562, 1597) ; Inferni (1553, 1562, | 
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1597); Marmi (1552-53); Burchiello Commentato (1553, 1596); 
Pistolotti Amorosi I and II (1554, 1558); Pistolotti Amorosi III 
(1558); Cancellieri . . . Eloquenza (1562); Il Cancelliert... 
Memoria (1562); Dichiaratione sopra . . . UApocalisse (1562: 
Bongi considers “pit che rarissimt” any copies which—like this one— 
have 31 instead of 28 pages); Le Pitture (1564). Also the Valore 
de gli Asini (1558), possibly by Doni; the Attavanta Villa, Lo Stu- 
faiolo, Terremoto, Vita dello infame Aretino, and other works in nine- 
teenth and twentieth century editions; and three or four of the rare 
works printed by Doni at Florence in 1546-47. 
Ortensio Lando: Paradossi (1554—two copies 1594); Confu- 
tatione .. . (1545 ?); Sermoni funebri nella morte di diversi 
mali (1548); Commentario delle . .. cose d’Italia e Catalogo. . . 
(1548, 1550); Lettere di molte valorose Donne (1549); Consolatorie 
di Diversi ... (1550); Oracoli .. . (1550); Miscellaneae Quaestiones 
(1550: apparently the only copy extant. The fact of its existence 
has not yet been made public; there was no other edition, and for 
two centuries various scholars, including S. Bongi, have sought the 
work in vain); Dialogo ... della Sacra Scrittura (1552); Quattro 
libri di Dubbi (1552); Lettere della... Sra. Donna Lucretia Gon- 
zaga (1552); Sette hbri di Cathaloghi (1552-53); Varii Componi- 
menti (1555); Forcianae Quaestiones (1591); and two or three nine- 
teenth and twentieth century studies on Lando and his works. 

These are merely examples. Dolce, Domenichi, Gelli, Giraldi, 
Muzio, Piccolomini, Sansovino, Varchi, and others are each repre- 
sented by a dozen or more sixteenth-century volumes—Dolce indeed 
by over fifty—; while a large number of writers have from five to 
ten volumes apiece. 

As to the division by literary types, there are nearly a 
hundred comedies in Cinquecento editions; about fifty tragedies; 
well over a hundred volumes of Rime; scores of novella vol- 
umes; and scores of Chivalric Romances. Among these last 
are a few which do not appear in the long series of Romanzi 
which forms the most remarkable part of the Plimpton Collection at 
Wellesley—probably the richest in existence for this special type: 
Bossi’s Heliadoro (1557); Galluzzo’s Valoroso Ruggiero (1550); 
G. C. Graziano, Di Orlando Santo (1597); R. Gualterotti, Polemi- 
doro (1600); G. Parabosco, Due Canti de’ Romanzi (1581); Mo- 
desta del Pozzo—*Moderata Fonte”—, Floridoro (1581); E. Oldoino, 
Orlando (1598); the completed form of Pucciarini’s Brandigi (1602) ; 
and one of the later editions (1610) of the Aggiunta to Lisuarte di 
Grecia. 

There are besides two hundred or more works of literary theory 
and criticism in various styles, and scores of volumes on the much 
disputed “Lingua” question; scores on the popular topic of “Amore”; 
and dozens on the art of war, on duelling, on the gentleman, on 
woman, on medicine, on religion, on education, on law, on demon- 
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ology and witchcraft, on the art of letter-writing, on “Imprese,” on 
geography and travel. Also a number of dictionaries, and anthologies 
both poetic and epistolary; besides separate volumes of letters by 
many different writers—including those of Pietro Aretino in the six- 
volume edition of 1609. Messer Pietro, by the way, is among the 
least well-represented writers as far as Cinquecento editions are con- 
cerned, with his Vita di Maria Vergine and his Ipocrito as the only 
items; six of his works, however (besides the six volumes of the 
Lettere), appear in comparatively rare seventeenth-century editions, 
and there are between thirty and forty later volumes of his works or 
studies on them. 

Among the rarer books are two elaborately illustrated works on 
fencing—Agrippa’s Trattato ... (1553) and Marozzo’s Arte... 
(1568)—, Scaino’s Giuoco della Palla (1553: on tennis and handball, 
with a chapter on football which incidentally emphasizes its peculiar 
appeal to the onlooker), Vecellio’s Degli Habiti . . . (1590: with be- 
tween four and five hundred woodcuts), several works on architec- 
ture and perspective (Barbaro, Bartoli, Danti, Palladio, Serlio, Seri- 
galti), two or three on banqueting and entertainment, and a copy of 
the Aldine Canones et Decreta of the Council of Trent (1564) with 
the manuscript attestations of Bishop Angelo Massarelli, secretary 
of the Council, and two of its notaries. Also the rare jargon diction- 
ary Modo nuovo da intendere la lingua zerga (1573); a few popular 
broadsides; several broadsheet proclamations; and the descriptions 
of a number of Feste, etc.: some of these so rare that only one or two 
other copies are known to exist. ‘Rarissimi’ are three works of Mario 
Equicola in fifteenth-century editions: Da religione libellus with Ora- 
tio dicta Papiae (1498), and De passione Domini (1499: these incu- 
nabula may perhaps legitimately be included in a sixteenth-century 
collection as Equicola is regularly regarded as a Cinquecento writer, 
the bulk of his work having been composed as well as printed after 
1500 A.D.). Another ‘rarita bibliografica’ is a copy of Dolce’s Osser- 
vazioni (in the 1552 edition) containing the six pages, 231-236, which 
are almost always missing because removed by the printer at the 
command of the Council of Ten. 

Several items are of interest in connection with the history of 
printing. Four or five works are represented by two copies of the 
same edition with different title-pages: the 1561 Geneva and Lyons 
editions of Scaliger’s Poetics, for example, are identical except as to 
title-page; one edition only was really printed, presumably at Geneva, 
while certain copies sent to Lyons to be sold by Crispin had a special 
tile-page printed with Crispin’s mark and imprint. So the Rime of 
Mario Colonna and Pietro Angelio, printed in 1589 by Sermartelli at 
Florence a stanza di Matteo Galassi a compagni librari in Lucca, 
have in one copy wnat is presumably Galassi’s device on the title- 
page, with the note naming him as publisher; but the title of another 
copy makes no mention of Galassi and carries Sermartelli’s own de- 
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vice. Another matter interesting from the printing viewpoint appears 
in a copy of Malatesta Porta’s // Rossi... (Rimini, 1589), which 
includes one pair of leaves (99-100, 109-110) “slashed” for rejection, 
the corrected leaves being bound in elsewhere in the volume. (Cf. 
Modern Language Notes XLV, 184, for the interesc and rarity of 
such cases.) —There are works here from nearly three hundred 
different Italian presses of the sixteenth century; each of the better 
known printers being represented by a considerable number of vol- 
umes: the house of Aldus by some fifty-odd; Marcolini by a score 
or more; the Giunti by about one hundred; and Giolito by nearly 
two hundred. 

Much is of interest, too, for the history of book-illustration, es- 
pecially, for example, the 1506 De mulieribus claris of Boccaccio. 
Nearly all the hundred or more woodcut illustrations are formed by 
the use of six different blocks, each about 3” x 2%”, on which are 
cut the figures of six different ladies, set against six different land- 
scape backgrounds. A space about 54” square was cut right through, 
out of each of these blocks, removing the head, neck and shoulders 
(always so placed as to come in exactly the same position on the 
block) from each figure; and into the space thus formed could be 
fitted any one of some twenty-four small square blocks each showing 
a different head and shoulders. A hundred and forty-five different 
combinations—or different ladies—could thus be produced; though 
the printer in this case failed to take advantage of all the possibilities, 
and repeated himself quite unnecessarily a number of times. It 
would be interesting to know if any other book ever made use of this 
device for obtaining variety, which seems to have entirely escaped 
the notice of the bibliographers: Hortis, who discusses the woodcuts 
of the volume in some detail, fails to note the compound na- 
ture of the vast majority of them; partly, perhaps, because the 
first half-dozen cuts in the book are from ordinary solid blocks. 

This discussion could be continued quite indefinitely, but there 
is unhappily no space left for further listing. From what has been 
already said it is probably evident enough that the collection is a 
very useful means to the study of what is perhaps the most striking 
and significant century in the history of Italian Literature. It does 
not include many particularly remarkable items directly connected 
with the greatest writers of the period; its value lies rather in its 
large number of works by minor and obscure authors. Through 
these the greater works are provided with the background necessary 
to show their relation to the philosophical and literary currents of 
the century, and at the same time it becomes possible to have a far 
clearer idea of the vast activities, literary, philosophical, and practical, 
of the life of every day. Needless to say the collection also provides 
a rich fund of source material for students of the Renaissance in 
England, France, and Spain. 

Watter L. BuLtock 

University of Chicago 
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NOTICES TO MEMBERS 


I. PROGRAM OF THE ITALIAN GROUP MEETING 


The Italian Group of the Modern Language Association will 
convene on Monday, December 28,* at 4:00 p.m., at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, in Room 116, Engineering Build- 
ing. 

The following papers will be read: 

1. “A Word Unprotected: Meanings of (di)smagare and Dante’s 
Use of the Word,” by Professor Herbert D. Austin, of the University 
of Southern California. 

2. “New Light on a Virtually Unknown Poem of Guittone 
d’Arezzo,” by Professor Camillo P. Merlino, of the University of 
Michigan. 

3. “More About Dante’s Gianni Schicchi,” by Professor Rudolph 
Altrocchi, of the University of California. 

4. “The First American Edition of Le Mie Prigioni,” by Pro- 
fessor Angeline H. Lograsso, of Bryn Mawr College. 


Il. ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


Immediately following the Group Meeting the Annual Meeting 
of our Association will take place. The usual business of the meeting 
will include the Reports of the President and Secretary-Treasurer, 
election of officers for 1932, new business, and any other matters 


concerning the Association. 
Oxiver M. JoHNsTON 
President 


III. ANNUAL ITALIAN DINNER 


The annual Italian Dinner of the Association will be held Mon- 
day evening, December 28, at 6:30, at the University Club, Madison, 
Wisconsin. The price per cover will be one dollar. Those who are 
planning to attend are asked to notify the undersigned as soon as 


possible, by post card or otherwise. 
? y 
Louis Russo 


Department of Italian 
Universiiy of Wisconsin, Madison 


IV. DUES AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Members are urged to send on dues for 1932 to the Secretary- 
Treasurer immediately upon reading this Notice, thus saving the 
time and expense involved in mailing the annual call to each one. 

Domenico ViTToRINI 
Secretary-Treasurer 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


* Please note change from the date as first announced. 
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RECENT ITALIAN BOOKS 


CompiLep By Joun Van Horne 


University of Illinois 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Verga, Ettore. Bibliografia Vinciana. Bologna, Zanichelli, 1931. 
A masterly work. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Baldini, Massimo. Don Giulio d’Este. Modena, Ferraguti, 1930. 
Borgese, G. A. Tempesta nel nulla. Romanzo. Milano, Monda- 


dori, 1931. L.12. 
Carrieri, Raffaele. Turno di notte. Milano, Morreale, 1931. L.12. 


Varied stories. 
D’Ambra, L. Nuovo mondo romantico. Romanzo. Roma, Stock, 


1931. L.12. 

Dei Gaslini, Mario. Profumo di terra vergine. Milano, Morreale, 
1931. L.10. 
Colonial scenes. 

Deledda, Grazia. Giaffa. Palermo, Sandron, 1931. L.5.90. 
Stories for children. 

Deledda, Grazia. Jl paese del vento. Romanzo. Milano, Treves, 
1931. L.12. 

Masino, Paola. Monte Ignoso. Milano, Bompiani, 1931. 
Story of passion by a new writer. 

Ojetti, Ugo. Venti lettere. Milano, Treves, 1931. 
Assembled from Pégaso. 

Puccini, Mario. Ebrei. Milano, Ceschina, 1931. 
A novel with sympathetic treatment of Jews. 

Radice, Raul. L’educazione sentimentale. Milano, Ceschina, 1931. 
Pre-war education and post-war conditions. 

Zavattini, Cesare. Parliamo tanto di me. Milano, Bompiani, 1931. 
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CRITICISM 


De Lisa, Gino. Osservatorio letterario. Salerno, Di Giacomo, 1931. 
Essays on various themes. 

Flora, Francesco. J miti della parola. Trani, Vecchi, 1931. L.10. 
Crocean criticism. 

Gentile, Giovanni. La filosofia dell’arte. Milano, Treves, 1931. 
A system of zsthetics. 

Palmieri, Enzo. Orizzonti. Foligno, Campitelli, 1930. L.12. 
Essays on modern Italian culture. 

Ricordi e Studi in Memoria di Francesco Flamini. Napoli, Citta di 
Castello, Perrella, 1931. 
Miscellanies. 

Saba, Agostino. Bernardo I. Ayglerio abate di Montecassino. Mon- 
tecassino, 1931. 
A thirteenth century biography. 

Verga, Ettore. Storia della vita milanese. Milano, Moneta, 1931. 
A new and revised edition. 


EpITIons 


Giovio, Paolo. Le vite del gran Capitano e del Marchese di Pescara 
volgarizzate da Ludovico Domenichi a cura di Costantino Pani- 
gada. Bari, Laterza, 1931. 

Nievo, Ippolito. Angelo di bonta. Milano, Sonzogno, 1931. L.4. 

Pascoli, Giovanni. J poemetti latini di soggetto virgiliano ed oraziano 
per la prima volta tradotti da Adolfo Gandiglio. 2* edizione 
accresciuta. Bologna, Zanichelli, 1931. L.18. 

Admirable translations. 

Salata, Francesco. Carlo Alberti inedito. Milano, Mondadori, 1931. 
L.40. 

Documents. 

Vico, Giambattista. Estetica. Estratti dall’ Autobiografia e dalla 
Scienza Nuova. Con Introduzione e note di Riccardo Dusi. 


Torino, Societa editrice internazionale, 1931. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA 


Compitep sy J. E. Suaw 
University of Toronto 


Books 


Bandini, A. R. Dante’s Paradiso. San Francisco, People’s Publishing 
Co. “A lineal and rhymed translation.” $2.00. (/taly America 
Society Bulletin, V, 125.) 

Nardelli, F. and Livingston, A. Gabriel the Archangel. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. $3.50. (A biography of D’Annunzio 
“on the basis of unusual material.” J/taly America Society Bul- 
letin, V, 196.) 

D’Annunzio: a Portrait. London, Jonathan Cape. 12 shill- 
ings and 6 pence. 

Redfern, Joan. History of Italian Literature. By Francesco De 
Sanctis. Translated by J. R. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. 2 vols. Pp. viii, 972. $7.50. (With an Introduction by 
Benedetto Croce, in which the character of the work and its 
position in the history of criticism are defined; and an Index of 


25 pp.) 


ARTICLES 


Austin, H. D. “Notes on Teaching Italian Pronunciation.” Jtalica, 
VIII, 79-82. 

Blankner, F. “The Fountain of Mystery.” Atlantica, July, August, 
and September. Translated from the Italian of Clarice Tartufari. 

Blodgett, E. D. “Bacon’s New Atlantis and Campanella’s Civitas 
Solis: A Study in Relationships.” PMLA, XLVI, 763-80. (The 
Civitas Solis was published in in 1623; the New Atlantis prob- 
ably in 1624. The two Utopias resemble each other strikingly 
in numerous respects but especially in their theories of learning 
“corresponding in their foundation upon principles of observa- 
tion and experiment rather than upon knowledge gained from 
books.” The practical provisions for the acquiring and convey- 
ing of knowledge are also similar. Bacon, unable to actuate his 
plans for “a collegiate organization as an agency for carrying on 
scientific investigation,’ may have been led to embody them in 
fiction by the reading of the Civitas Solis. On the other hand 
the differences between the two works suggest a reaction by 
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Bacon against certain of Campanella’s ideas. Instead of com- 
munism, the family as the social foundation; monarchy instead 
of theocracy; Christianity instead of a new religion. In 1638 
Burton mentions the two works together in his Anatomy of 
Melancholy.) 

Campbell, O. J. “The Relation of Epicoene to Aretino’s I] Mare- 
scalco.”’ PMLA, XLVI, 752-62. (In Ben Jonson’s Epicoene, 
“the practical joke played upon an eccentric which results in his 
ostensible marriage to a boy disguised as a girl,” an important 
part of the plot, is derived not from Plautus’ Casina, but from 
Pietro Aretino’s /1 Marescalco, in which both the circumstances 
and the treatment are similar to those of Jonson. The latter is 
only one of many contemporary English authors who were ac- 
quainted with the works of the Aretine, who is mentioned twice 
in Volpone.) 

Fletcher, J. B. ‘“Dante’s School of the Eagle.” RR, XXII, 191-209. 
(The “nobile castello” of /nf. IV is imperial Rome; the “altissi- 
mo canto” is the celebration of Rome. Virgil leading Dante out 
of Limbo means that “the study of Roman history in the light 
of the Scriptures has converted Dante from Guelphism,” the 
“scuola” against which Beatrice inveighs in Purg. XXIII. 
Horace the satirist was, like Dante, attacking cupidity. Ovid 
contributes “the principle of metamorphosis or transmutation” 
which pervades all the allegory of Commedia, and so do the 
church fathers, e.g., the elaborate explanations of transubstan- 
tiation. History is a cycle of transformations: Augustus restored 
the golden age of Eden; Constantine committed again the sin 
of Adam. The “bella figlia Di quel ch’apporta mane, ecc.” in 
Par, XXVII, 137, may be Humanity but is certainly Circe, who 
signifies cupidity. “Circe’s witch-brew is of herbs and flowers. 
... It is a special ‘flower’, fiore—the fiorino or florin, of Flor- 
ence—that ‘has made a wolf of the shepherd’.” “As one in and 
of that ‘parte selvaggia’—while in Florence and of the Guelph 
party—he had culled that ‘flower’-—the florin—for the Pope, 
the werwolf, or man-wolf, of cupidity”. . . . Beatrice “led him 
out of the ‘parte selvaggia’ to become a ‘parte per se stesso.’ ” 
Many other examples of transformation are given. The Pagan 
poets agree with the Christian teachers: the Eagle of Rome is 
‘the bird of God’.) 

' Vaughan, H. H. “Some Sicilian Place-Names.” Jtalica, VIII, 69-73. 


REVIEWS 


Littlefield, W. In The New York Times Book Review, May 24, 1931. 
“Italy during the Fallow Seventeenth Century.” Review of 
Lacy Collison Morley’s [taly after the Renaissance. 

Matulka, B. In RR, XXII, 239-40. Arturo Farinelli, /talia e Spagna. 
Torino, Bocca, 1929. 2 vols. Pp. xi, 442; 462. 
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Baum, P. F. Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Durham, N.C.; Duke Uni- 
versity Press. $2.00. (“An analytical list of MSS in Duke 
University Library, with hitherto unpublished verse and prose.” 
Italy America Society Bulletin, V, 125.) 

Bontempo, O. A. “Italian Literary Quarterly. ” RR, XXII, 256-9. 
(Giuseppe Morpurgo’s Beati misericordes, Delfino Cinelli’s La 
carriera di Riccardo Bonomini, Bruno Barilli’s /] paese del melo- 
dramma, Massimo Bontempelli’s Mia vita, morte e miracoli; 
two biographies of D’Annunzio—Ariel Armato by Angelo Godini 
and Gabriel the Archangel, a Life of Gabriele D’Annunzio by 
Federico Nardelli and Arthur Livingston; two volumes of verse 
—Vespertina by Ada Negri and J Versetti by Francesco Paston- 
chi; three plays—Le sale di Augia by Giannino Antona Traversi, 
Erot and Madre Regina by Sem Benelli.) 

“Fausto Maria Martini, Poet and Dramatist.”. RR, XXII, 
255-6. (In Memoriam) 

Bullock, W. L. “Italian Renaissance Studies in 1930.” Studies in 
Philology, University of North Carolina, XXVIII, 399-411. 
(Bibliography ) 

Harris, P. H. “Discoveries in the Guicciardini Archives.” RR, 
XXII, 251-4. (An account of the discoveries of Marchese Ro- 
berto Ridolfi in the Archives made accessible to scholars by the 
generosity of Count Paolo Guicciardini. An inventory has been 
printed in Bibliofilia, and is to be published in final form. A 
new set of memoirs, overlooked until Alessandro Gherardi men- 
tioned them, have now been published by Count Guicciardini: 
Ricordanze inedite di Francesco Guicciardini, Firenze, Le Mon- 
nier, 1930. Other discoveries are: “a set of important Discorsi 
politici,’ a Diary of the author’s journey to Spain, “a large His- 
tory of Florence from 1375 on,” “valuable files of personal and 
official letters.” All these things are to be published. The Mar- 
quis Ridolfi also intends to publish letters of Donato Giannotti 
discovered by him in the British Museum, Archivi delle private 
famiglie fiorentine in two volumes, an E pistolario of Savonarola, 
a three volume edition of all the works of Giannotti.) 

Italica, VIII, 74-8. “Universita e Istituti Superiori Italiani.” (Pro- 
cured from the Italian Ministry of National Education by Cav. 
A. Mellini Ponce de Leon, Royal Italian Vice-Consul at Los 
Angeles.) 

Van Horne, J. “Recent Italian Books.” Jtalica, VIII, 83-4. 


ADDENDUM 


Merlino, C. P. “A Little Code of Manners Drawn from Mario Equi- 
cola.” PQ, January, 1931. (To be summarized later.) 
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NEWS NOTES 


Ar Home 


On November 1 the Italian vice-consul at Toronto conferred upon Emilio 
Goggio, associate professor of Italian and Spanish at the University of Toronto, 
the order of Knighthood of the Italian Crown, awarded by the King of Italy in 
recognition of Professor Goggio’s contribution to Italian historical and _ literary 
studies in America. 

The Italian Historical Society, whose president is Professor John L. Gerig, of 
Columbia University, and which has headquarters at 113 West 42nd Street, New 
York, recently established another chapter in Connecticut, at Bridgeport. The 
Massachusetts Chapter has as its president Professor J. D. M. Ford, of Harvard. 

Professor Alfonso de Salvio, of Brown University, addiessed the Italian His- 
torical Society of Massachusetts, on October 29 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Larz 
Anderson in Brookline, on ‘The Italian Futurists.” The final meeting of the pre- 
ceding season, which was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. James Phelan at 
Manchester by the Sea, on July 14, was addressed by Professor James Geddes, of 
Boston University, who spoke on “Italians in America.” 

The first meeting of the Circolo Italiano di Boston’s 1931-1932 season was 
held November 10. Professor Bruno Soresina spoke on “L’ Abate Galiani.” 

At the annual meeting of the New England Modern Language Association, 
which was held last spring in Holyoke, Mass., there was, for the first time 
in its history, an Italian group meeting. Professor Michele Cantarella, of Smith 
College, was the chairman; and Professor Angelo Lipari, of Yale University, spoke 
on “La donna italiana del Rinascimento,” and Professor A. Donini, of Smith College, 
on “Un Uomo Finito: G. Papini.” 

Smith College has established a Junior Year in Italy. A group of students, all 
majoring in Italian, are now in Italy under the direction of Sig.na Emma _ Detti. 
After having spent six weeks at the University of Perugia, they are now studying 
at the University of Florence. 

Miss Margaret Rooke, Chairman of the Department of Italian at Smith College, 
has returned from her sabbatical year which she spent mostly in Italy. At present 
there are 330 students taking Italian at Smith; of which number almost exactly 
one half started this academic year. 

Sig. Nika Tucci and Sig.na Giovanna Sodi, both from Florence, have been sent 
as exchange students to this country. The former is studying at Amherst College, 
and the latter at Smith College. 

Professor Gabriella Bosano, of Wellesley College, writes that at a recent meet- 
ing of the college Circolo Italiano an interesting account of the activities of the 
Regia Universita per Stranieri at Perugia was given by Miss Patricia Livingston, 
one of the group of Wellesley students who attended the advanced classes at that 


university during the past summer. 
Miss G. T. Carroll has been appointed assistant in the Italian Department of 


Wellesley College. 

While in Italy during the past summer Dr. Armida Pisciotta, of Connecticut 
College, New London, worked on a textbook for students of Italian which she is 
planning to publish next year. The enrollment in Italian courses in Connecticut 
College shows a gratifying increase over last year, especially in advanced courses; 
and the special class formed in 1930 among the members of the College faculty 
itself who desired to learn Italian has been resumed this year with an enrollment 


of nine. 
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The new rhymed translation of Dante’s Divine Comedy by Professor J. B. 
Fletcher, of Columbia University, presents a novelty in the rhyme-scheme em- 
ployed. The terzina is preserved as a stanza-unit; but each rhyme occurs twice, in 
the pattern: AXA, BYB, CZC, etc.—i.e., the terzine are not connected. The book 
is published by Macmillan. 

The Medieval Academy of America’s List of Publications, issued in October, 
contains, naturally, several items of interest to Italian studies: especially, perhaps, 
the first number of the Academy’s Monograph series, published a year ago, Genoese 
Shipping in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, by Professor FE. H. Byrne, of 
the University of Wisconsin. Fifty-five of the documents which he studied are 
published for the first time, in diplomatic reprint. The book is priced at $2.20 for 
members of the Academy, and $2.75 for non-members. 

A reviewer in the October Atlantica has words of praise for the English trans- 
lation by Mary Prichard Agnetti of Papini’s Gog. The work is published by Har- 
court, Brace and Company, of New York. 

Pamphlet No. 10 of the Italian Historical Society of New York City: The 
Italians in Contemporary America, which was compiled by Harold Lord Varney, 
contains a complete directory of Italo-Americans holding distinguished positions in 
National and City Government, Legislature, Army and Navy, Universities and 
Colleges, etc. 

In connection with his teaching of Italian at the Columbia University Summer 
Session of 1931, Professor Romano Guarnieri, of the University of Amsterdam, made 
a special feature of the “chorus method” of teaching foreign languages, which 
proved very successful with his beginning classes in Italian. 

On November 19, Professor Mario Casella of the University of Florence, Visit- 
ing Professor at Columbia University, gave a lecture at the Casa Italiana, New York 
City, on “Dante e I’anima italiana.” 

Marquis Piero Misciatelli, who is also Visiting Professor at Columbia, gave at 

the Casa Italiana during October and early November four lectures on selected 
cantos of the Divine Comedy, with comment in English, followed by a series of 
four weekly “Round Table Discussions” in English on the subjects: “State and 
Church in Italy,” “Italian Women of Today,” “School System in Italy,” “Contem- 
porary Intellectual Life in Italy... Marquis Misciatelli is editor of the Siennese cul- 
tural review La Diana, which he founded together with Aldo Lusini in 1926 and 
which reflects his wide interests in the fields of Italian literature, religion, art, and 
history. 
All Columbia College graduate courses in Italian, and some of the undergraduate 
Italian courses, are now being held in a room of the Casa Italiana which has been 
equipped for teaching purposes. Many maps, textbooks, phonograph records, ljan- 
tern slides, and films, dealing with Italy and Italian, have been provided. 

This year’s series of weekly “Conversazioni” held at the Casa Italiana under 
the auspices of the Italy America Society, was inaugurated on November 18 by 
Comm. Emanuele Grazzi, the Royal Italian Consul-General. On November 25 
Professor Giuseppe Prezzolini spoke at the second meeting, on the subject of “Italian 
War Books.” 

Professor Peter M. Riccio, last year chief collaborator of the newly launched 
Bulletin entitled Casa Italiana, has been made its Editor. This monthly publication 
started its second year with the October 1931 issue. 

The Dragon Press, of 240 Linden Avenue, Ithaca, New ‘York, announces a new 
book: The Love Rimes of Petrarch selected and translated by Morris G. Bishop, 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Cornell University. 

Professor William Oncken reports that the student registration in Italian at 
the New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, has increased 25 per cent, 
owing to the introduction of an added course in “Modern Italian Novelists and 
Dramatists”; also that the Circolo Italiano has resolved to make the chief purpose 
of its existence this year the agitation for introduction of Italian in the New Bruns- 
wick High Schools. 

Mr. Paul De Cicco, A.B., Amherst 1927, recently a graduate student at Brown 
University and then at Columbia, who is teaching this year in the High School at 
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Port Chester, New York, reports 68 beginners in his two classes of Italian, with 
prospects of a new section for beginners to be added in January. ‘This is the first 
year that Italian has been offered in the School; and its introduction is due to the 
energetic Italian Civic Club of Port Chester. The pupils’ Circolo Italiano is a very 
enthusiastic one. 

Our Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Vittorini, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
writes that he has over fifty beginners, in three classes, and that his graduate courses 
are larger than ever before. Besides his other activities, Professor Vittorini gave 
during the autumn the eight lectures at the Delaware County Teachers Institute. 

The October Atlantica contained an article by Professor Vittorini on “Mussolini 
and Peace,” and one by Dr. Michele Renzulli on “Alfieri and His Critics’; while 
the November number had Professor Alfonso Arbib-Cosia’s fourth and last article 
of a series on great epochs of Italian art: “Italian Art in the 17th Century.” Our 
Members have been well represented in the issues of this magazine, for several years. 

The Italian Club of Ohio State University, in conjunction with the Philosophy 
Club, presented Dr. Giovanni Macerata in a lecture on “The Art of Venice,” accord- 
ing to a letter received from Miss Marie Davis, instructor in Romance Languages. 

Mr. Oreste Rinetti reports a registration this year of 150 students of Italian 
at the University of Virginia, where courses in Italian were given for the first time 
three years ago, under his teaching. Mr. Rinetti was promoted to the rank of Asso- 
ciate Professor of Italian last spring. 

We are sorry to have to record that Mr. Luigi Carnovale, of Chicago, whom we 
mentioned in our September “News Notes” as founder of Jl Corriere di Chicago, 
died early in October, at the age of fifty-seven. 

The Italian Historical Society, of New York City, on Columbus Day announced 
the first edition, known as the “Italia Edition,” numbered and autographed, of Dr. 
Fredericka Blankner’s volume of verse: All My Youth, “featuring the poems on 
Italy and dedicated to friendship between America and Italy.” ‘This collection of 
poems in English, which was published November by Brentano’s of New York and 
Campitelli of Rome and Foligno, contains many lyrics which had not before been 
printed, besides ones which have appeared in some two score magazines and anthol- 
ogies printed here and abroad, including a number which have won prizes. Miss 
Blankner was recently awarded by the Italian Government the Medal of Gold, a 
recently created deccration, for her studies and interpretations of Italian culture, 
especially in the field of literature. 

The subjects of Miss Blankner’s lectures on Italian Life and Culture, for the 
season 1931-32, as announced in the circular issued by the Italian Historical Society 
of New York, include: “Literary Figures of Present-day Italy,” “Master Painters 
of the Italian Renaissance” (illustrated), “Mussolini—as I Saw Him,” “D’Annun- 
zio—Poet and Patriot,” “Pirandello—Voice of Modern Unrest,” “Dante and His Di- 
vine Comedy” (illustrated if desired), “The Philosophy of Italy’s New Education,” 
“Byron and Shelley in Italy.” 

Mr. Francesco Ventresca, A.B., University of Chicoga 1909, A.M., 1910, and 
with three years of post graduate work in modern philology at Freiburg, Germany, 
is happy now to be teaching Italian, along with Spanish, French, and German, at 
Crane College, Chicago—a privilege he had not had since 1914 at the State College 
of Washington. 

Of value to students of Italian philology and literature should be a_ book 
recently announced by the University of Chicago Press: Professor Philip S. Allen’s 
Medieval Latin Lyrics—poetry of the twelfth century vagabond Latin students, 
interpreted and expounded, and with some careful translations. 

Professor John Van Horne reports three sections of beginning Italian at the 
University of Illinois, taught by Miss Lucile Welch and Miss Angelina Pietrangeli; 
an intermediate course in diversified readings, by Miss Pietrangeli; a Dante course, 
by Miss Welch; and a graduate course in literature of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, exclusive of Dante, which he himself conducts. The unexpected departure 
of a member of the Spanish teaching staff threw part of the work in that language 
upon Professor Van Horne, for the present year. During the past summer Professor 
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Van Horne worked on a Spanish subject, in the Antilles and Mexico, as the holder of 
a grant from the Guggenheim Foundation. 

From the University of Wisconsin, Professor Joseph L. Russo reports 207 stu- 
dents of Italian this term. While this is only a slight increase over last year, Pro- 
fessor Russo remarks that it is a notable one in view of the fact that there has been 
a large decrease in the enrollment in all other languages—in one department a falling 
off of as many as 300. Mr. FE. Milligan is a new assistant in Italian at Wisconsin. 

We acknowledge with thanks a reprint of the article, “Adults Can Learn French 
Pronunciation,” by Mr. Joseph Tamborra, one of our Members, and instructor in 
Romance Languages at the University of North Dakota. ‘The article originally ap- 
peared in the 1931 Spring Number of the Quarterly Journal of the University of 
North Dakota. 

Miss Cecilia Grossi, formerly of Florence, is instructor in San Rafael Convent, 
San Rafael, California, where she gives several courses in Italian. 

The subjects of the public lectures given by Professor G. A. Borgese, Lecturer in 
Italian Culture at the University of California, Berkeley, during the first semester, 
are: 1. “The Essence of Romanticism.” 2. “Goethe’s Message (On the first cen- 
tenary of his death).” 3. “The Spirit of Italian Literature.” 4. “Poetry and 
Our Age.” 

A course in second semester Italian will be given in the Intersession (May 9 to 
June 18, 1932), University of California, Berkeley, by Dr. Enzo Giachino, now 
Associate in French. In the Summer Session (June 23 to August 3), besides two 
courses to be given by Professor H. H. Vaughan, Elementary Italian will be taught 
by Mr. Charles Singleton, A.B. University of Missouri 1931, a graduate student at 
Berkeley. 

Mr. Elio Gianturco, formerly Associate in Italian at the University of California, 
Berkeley, has been awarded a scholarship by the Curtis Institute of Music of 
Philadelphia. 

The junior group of the Vittoria Colonna Club, a social, cultural and philan- 
thropic club of San Francisco, has formed an Italian section, composed of an ele- 
mentary division in which beginners are taught Italian grammar, conversation, and 
folk-songs; and an advanced literary division. At the first “Italian Night,” held 
November 23 at the Fairmount Hotel, the literary division gave two Italian plays: 
Il Digiuno e la Vita by Giovanni Salvestri, and Chi non prova non crede by Tebaldo 
Checchi. We are indebted for this information to Miss Marie V. Scribante, a 
Member of our Association who belongs to this new organization. 

Radio station KFWI of San Francisco broadcasts every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday at 11:30 A.M. a course of Italian lessons by Professor Antonio Achille, 
graduate of the University of Rome, which is said to be the only course of the 
kind on the air in the West. 

The annual series of public Lectures in Italian given at the Los Angeles Public 
Library, under the auspices of the Foreign Department, was inaugurated on October 
23 by Dr. Angela Caruso Spadea, who spoke on “II dramma di Francesca da Rimini 
da Dante ai nostri giorni.” The lecture by Cav. Giovanni del Lungo, on “Lettera- 
tura italiana moderna,” which was scheduled for November 27, has been postponed 
until April. 

“La Societa Dante” of the Los Angeles Junior College, whose foundation and 
remarkable development are chiefly due to Miss Josephine L. Indovina, Instructor 
in French and Italian, presented on October 7, at the second “Initiation” when 
some twenty-five students of Italian were added to its membership, a program based 
on the Divine Comedy from which appropriate passages were read. ‘The Circolo 
Italiano of the University of Southern California was represented at this meeting 
by its President, Miss Regina Gerardi, a student in one of Professor H. D. Austin’s 
Italian classes. 

The fortnightly luncheon meetings of the Circolo Italiano of the University of 
Southern California were resumed with the new academic vear. On November 25 
the Marchese Della Rosa, acting Vice-Consul of Italy at Los Angeles, gave a short 
talk to the Circolo on “Universita italiane.” 
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Erratum: Corrice—On p. 81, 1.16, of the September /talica a glaring misprint 
escaped the Editor in his own article: OU should of course have been UO. 


ABROAD 


Professor Stanley A. Smith, who has been spending a year abroad, mostly at 
Le Cannet, France, recently made a tour of Italy. He will be back at Stanford 
University in January. 

Miss Mary Eleanor Peters, of San Mateo Junior College, California, who is 
travelling abroad, spent some time in Italy and also attended the International 
Linguistic Congress at Geneva. 

Besides the volumes of the new series of the Storia letteraria d'Italia mentioned 
on page 93 of the September 1931 /talica, the following are in preparation: Ermini, 
Le origini (to replace Novati’s volume); Zingarelli, // trecento (to replace Volpi’s 
volume); Rossi, // quattrocento (done over); Mazzoni, L’ottocento (done over); 
Galletti, novecento (new). 

La Scheda Cumulativa Italiana is the name of the new monthly bibliographical 
bulletin edited by Mr. T. W. Huntington, of the “Italian Literary Guide Service,” 
Anacapri: it gives in one alphabetical sequence the names of authors, the titles and 
the subjects of the new Italian books. Each quarter cumulates all the items pub- 
lished in previous issues during the calendar year to date; and the December num- 
ber will therefore present a complete annual index, and previous issues can be dis- 
carded. Issued every month excepting August, the subscription will be 40 lire in 
Italy, and 60 lire abroad. 

Luigi Pirandello was unanimously elected President of the international Congress 
of Literary Criticism held at Lisbon. 

Medievalists will be interested in a recent publication by the Clarendon 
Press of Oxford: The Oldest MS of the Vulgate Gospels—Deciphered and edited, 
with an Introduction and Appendix, by Cuthbert Hamilton Turner. 

Formiggini’s new 1931 Chi é@?—Dizionario degli Italiani d’oggi contains twice 
as many entries as the 1928 issue. It is priced at 60 lire. 

Because of ill health Luigi Russo had to resign the editorship of La Nuova 
Italia during the past summer. He was succeeded by an editorial board consisting 
of Professors FE. Codignola, F. Ercole, C. Pellegrini, and N. Sapegno. 

According to Letterio Di Francia, in his edition of the Novellino which we men- 
tioned in the December 1930 Jtalica (p. 124), the nucleus of that collection of tales 
was composed in Florence, late in the thirteenth century, by a Ghibelline writer of 
the borghesia. 

Real appreciation of Goldoni’s character and art is often hindered by neglect 
of his Venetian dialect comedies, because of their real or fancied difficulty to the 
average reader; and for this reason, such works as Edmondo Rho’s recent edition 
of Goldoni’s La casa nova, published by La Nuova Italia, Florence, “per gli istituti 
di istruzione media,” are of especial value: sufficient explanatory notes are given 
to make the text clear to anyone who can read Italian. The book is reviewed by 
Gaetano Trombadori in the October 20 number of La Nuova Italia. 

The “Scuola del Libro” at Urbino, now in its seventh year, was the subject of 
an interesting article by “Coq” in Augustea for August 15; and in the October 15 
issue the same writer chronicled the opening of the 1931-32 courses. Three years 
of “underdivision” (as we would probably call them) courses, followed by three 
years of “upperdivision” work, comprise the training for practical book making in 
all its essential aspects, with especial emphasis on thorough and high class artistry 
and workmanship; and by a recent decree there has been offered also a “biennio di 
perfezionamento” in xylography, lithography, chalcography, and illustrative com- 


position. 
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REVIEWS 


De Sanctis, Francesco. History of Italian Literature. Translated 
by Joan Redfern. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1931. 
2 vols., with Index. Pp. viii, 1-467; 469-972. $7.50. 


This excellent translation of Francesco De Sanctis’s Storia della 
Letteratura Italiana opens to English-speaking readers one of the 
most intelligent and entertaining of all the truly indispensable his- 
tories of Italy’s rich contribution to the literature of Europe. De- 
monstrable accuracy in respect to objective facts, a remarkably fine 
sense of proportions and values, an extraordinarily keen knowledge 
of Italian customs, character and varying talents, an ability to hold 
and even io fascinate the most well- informed readers as well as those 
who are less experienced, are some of the outstanding characteristics 
of this History of Italian Literature. The necessary backgrounds of 
national history and individual biography, of various international 
influences, are harmoniously woven together in these two volumes; 
and so the life of medieval and modern Italy, as expressed in her 
most important contribution to all conspicuous types of literature 
except the epic, is narrated and interpreted with a vividness which 
makes De Sanctis seem somehow to have witnessed the intellectual 
life of Dante’s time, and Boccaccio’s, and of many other great Ital- 
lan writers as well as that of his own period, which is largely also 
ours. This author’s great knowledge of a vast subject is expressed 
without the slightest tinge of pedantry, and with a charm which the 
translation has not allowed to fade; and for many other reasons 
this new version can be recommended cordially to all persons who 
wish to become better acquainted with a literature and civilization 
with which our own have so many important connections, beginning 
with Chaucer, and still being constantly refreshed by contacts with 
Italian writers of our own time, to which De Sanctis does not quite 
arrive; though with his six centuries he has provided a good foun- 
dation for further explorations. 

Ricuarp T. 

University of California 

Berkeley 


Mecaro, G. Vittorio Alfieri, Forerunner of Italian Nationalism. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1930. Pp. 175. 
Il tema scelto dal signor Megaro—“Vittorio Alfieri, forerunner 
of Italian nationalism”—si presentava allo studioso sotto due diversi 
aspetti: si poteva cioé ricercare nell’ opera alfieriana il primo germe 
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di certe ideologie, che tanta fortuna ebbero nel nostro Risorgimento, 
oppure di queste ideologie tessere la storia, tentando di mostrare 
come e€ in quanta parte esse derivino dall’Alfieri. Il signor Megaro 
ha voluto affrontare il problema nei due aspetti che abbiamo breve- 
mente indicato, dedicando alla storia della fortuna politica alfieriana 
(diciamo cosi, tanto per intenderci in fretta) l’ultimo capitolo del suo 
libro, mentre i primi cinque e l’introduzione studiano i vari aspetti 
dell’ opera e della figura del poeta. 

Naturalmente (e basta l’accenno alla distribuzione dei capitoli 
per indicarlo) la storia dell’ influsso esercitato dall’Alfieri é rapida e 
sommaria e si accontenta in genere di elencare i soliti nomi, di ricor- 
dare i soliti episodi, non sempre di reale importanza e significazione. 
E” bene aggiungere subito che queste ultime pagine, anzi che una 
parte della trattazione ne rappresentano piuttosto la rapida conclu- 
sione od appendice, ed é inutile star a lamentare che lo studioso non 
abbia voluto o pensato di svolgere il suo tema in modo diverso. Uno 
studio intelligente e sincero dell’ influsso alfieriano, se non mi sbaglio, 
manca, ché tutti in genere non vi dedicano che poche rapide pagine, 
per finire, ed anche certi episodi di vivo interesse ed importanza—il 
rapporto tra l’Alfieri ed il Gioberti, tanto per indicarne uno—atten- 
dono ancora lo storico che li studi con cura. 

Ma per tornare al nostro libro, la superficialita dell’ ultimo ca- 
pitolo, se deriva in parte dall’ economia del lavoro é pure uno det 
molti segni che ne tradiscono il difetto fondamentale e cioé l’errata 
impostazione, quale si rivela ingenuamente sin dalla prima pagina, 
quando il signor Megaro avverte: “It should be made clear at the 
outset that it is not proposed to evaluate the esthetic quality of 
Alfieri’s works, but rather to stress their significance and intellectual 
content in respect of nationalism.” 

E va bene, ma non si puo far questo senza tener presente ed 
aver ben chiara in mente l’intera figura del poeta, del quale devono 
venir studiate tutte le opere, specie quelle di maggior valore estetico, 
che sono poi anche le pit importanti dal punto di vista psicologico. 
Invece questo libro, che dedica pagine ai rassunti del Misogallo, del 
Panegirico e delle altre operette politiche, non accenna che di sfuggita 
al Saul e alla Mirra. Errore che non puo troppo sorprendere chi cono- 
sca qualcosa della critica alfieriana, ma che sempre si spera di veder 
una buona volta corretto. Ma pare che la pervicacia nel peccato abbia, 
in questo caso, caratteri assai gravi se non é bastato il saggio desan- 
ctisiano: come inutile mi sembra sia stata al signor Megaro la lettura 
e la meditazione delle pagine del Croce, del Calosso e del Momigliano 
forse, ch’ egli non cita perché non riguardano il suo particolare sog- 
getto, ma che probabilmente conosce poiché si rivela in tutto studioso 
assai ben informato ed attento. 

Tale errore del resto ha le radici prime nell’ opera stessa del- 
l’Alfieri, il quale non ebbe sempre ben chiara coscienza del suo tor- 
mento e della sua ispirazione e invece di cercar di esprimere con la 
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maggior purezza e semplicita possibili quella sua vena di malinconia, 
quel senso di sgomento di fronte a certi aspetti della vita, preferi— 
melanconico Chisciotte—armeggiar tutta la vita contro i vani fan- 
tasmi dei suoi tiranni. Poté forse in tal modo apparire a taluno il 
Vate d'Italia, il Vate “in pravi secoli nato,” che profetando andava 
assai vaghe “sublimi eta,” ma questa del Vate é figurazione retorica 
e vana, l’ombra bizzarra, deforme, ingannatrice del vero poeta. 

Ed é il poeta che importa, dato che il pensatore politico, come 
il signor Megaro onestamente riconosce, non ha che scarsissimo va- 
lore; e quanti infatti, meno accorti del nostro studioso, hanno tentato 
di trarre dalle confuse e spesso opposte affermazioni dell’Alfieri la 
precisa compagine di un sistema, hanno dovuto lottare contro 1 testi, 
sottoporli alla tortura perché si confessassero rei quand’erano inno- 
centi, senza poi ottenere, dopo tanta fatica, risultati convincenti. II 
signor Megaro, ho detto, non cade in questo errore e la formula 
da lui scelta “forerunner of Italian nationalism” é cosi larga che ben 
puo adattarsi alla persona varia e mutevole ed impetuosa del tragico 
astigiano. Peccato non abbia voluto procedere oltre e invece di fer- 
marsi a vane discussioni sulle operette politiche non ci abbia presen- 
tato il poeta, indicando poi gli echi che la sua poesia ha saputo de- 
stare nell’anima degli italiani. Perché é quella la vera importanza del- 
l’opera alfieriana, come l’efficacia del d’Annunzio (per citare un no- 
me tanto diverso, ma che si puO avvicinare, sotto certi aspetti, a 
quello dell’Alfieri) non consiste gia in pil o meno vaghi sfondi filoso- 
fici, ma nella forza emotiva che tali ideologie hanno acquistato nella 
sua opera. 

Indicati i caratteri generali di questo coscienzioso studio, non 
occorre fermarsi ad osservazioni di secondaria importanza, ma non 
vorrei finire la mia breve notizia, lasciando ai lettori un’impressione 
che potrebbe essere falsa. Come opera di divulgazione o di intro- 
duzione agli studi alfieriani il libro é ottimo e basti ricordare che ha 
ricevuto le lodi di quel severo e nobile Maestro che é Vittorio Cian. 


Enzo G. Gracu1Nno 
University of California 
Berkeley 
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